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can be made of much higher dispersive power than
simple prisms, and of course a smaller number will
answer the same purpose. By properly proportion-
ing the angles 0 A E and E B D, it is possible to make
the yellow rays of the spectrum pass through without
change of direction, while still retaining a considerable
dispersion. An instrument with prisms of this kind is
called a "'direct-vision " spectroscope, and in some cases
is much more convenient than the other forms.

Thollon has recently constructed compound prisms
having the dense glass prism replaced by a chamber
filled- with carbon disulphide, which possesses an enor-
mous dispersive power; with a train of these prisms he
has obtained views of the spectrum only equaled by the
performance of the best diffraction gratings. A dis-
persion equal to that of thirty or forty prisms of an
ordinary spectroscope is easily reached. The behavior
of these disulphide prisms is, however, far from satis-
factory for ordinary work, since they are extremely sen-
sitive to small changes of temperature, which cause
irregular refractions in the liquid, and destroy the defi-
nition.

We have used the expression, the dispersive power
of thirty or forty prisms; but that is very indefinite,
because the dispersive power of a spectroscope depends
upon its linear dimensions as well as the kind and num-
ber of prisms and is proportional to the dimensions.
That is to say, if -a given spectroscope has the size of its
prisms, and the diameter and focal lengths of its col-
Hmator and telescope doubled, retaining, however, the
former slit and eyepiece, its dispersive power will be
doubled by the change. Thus a large single-prism in-
strument may equal in working power a small one of
many prisms.- Lord Kayleigh has recently shown that